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THE SIXTH’S 
PREACHERS 


KING EDWARD ITINERANT 

In the reign of Edward the Sixth preaching 
was forbidden, except by those accredited with 
the royal lice nce. Whether any of our ecclesias- 
tical his storians have been at the pains to collect 
the names of those who were thus favoured, I am 
not aware. 

After years of the reigi assed, a great 
effort app ars to “ ive been made to send forth the 
most able an rful advocates of the reformed 
doctrines. ‘° measure is thus recorded by the 
King in 

“ De 18, 155! 
six Chaplains On vy, of whi 
and four always absent in preaching: on 
Wales, two in Lancashire and Derby ; ne 
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The sixth is Bradford, and the third is Estcourt, 
as I have placed it above. And I found in the 
ledger-book of L ra ( hancellor Goodrich’s secre- 
tary, John Wye (now the MS. Cotton. Julius, 
C. rx.), that the four others, Grindal, Bill, Harley, 
and Perne, were alone (in the first instance) ap- 
pointed to the office of “ chi pleyne to the Kyng’s 
Mat in ordinarie,’” with an annuity of xl. li. 
during pleasure. : 

Who was meant by “Estcourt” I have not 
ascertained ; but it appears by a minute of the 
Privy Council, dated October 21, 1552, that before 
that date the person who filled his place was 
Robert Horne, afterwards Dean of Durham and 
Bishop of Winchester; whilst in place of Brad- 
ford (John Bradford “ the martyr’), had been 
appointed the equally renowned John Knox. I 
may here add, that William Bill was afterwards 
Dean of Westminster John Harley became 
Bis shop of Hereford; Andrew Perne became Dean 

"Ely; and Edmund Grindal became Bishop of 
per 4. and Archbishop of York and Canterbury. 

In my edition of the King’s Journal (in the 
Literary Remains of King Edward VI., printed 
for the Roxburghe Club, 1858), I have illustrated 
the foregoing passage with a note, giving such par- 
ticulars of the licensed preachers as I was then 
able to collect, with the further observation that 
the King’s Chaplains who were provided with 
mourning cloth to attend his funeral, were Lati- 
mer, Bill, Perne, suttell, and Rudde. 

In a valuable work lately published, A Chronicle 
of the Church of * §. Martin, Leicester, by Thomas 

North, Hon. See. of the Leicestershire Architec- 
tural and Archeological Society, I find (at p. 121) 
two interesting memorials of the labours of the 
itinerant preachers. One is taken from the ac- 


the Chamberlains of the borough of 


ster for the year 1552—3 : — 
gallon of wyn¢ 
ver, ij.” 


and peyres gyven to 


the church- 
same year 


The other from the accounts of 


vardens of on Mowbray for the 
553): 


It m payd to John Hynmane and to Robert Bagworth 


nginge of y® great bell for master Latimore’s sermon, 


yd for master Latymer charges, ij* viii 


Latimer was the most popular of all 
rs. It will be remembered that he 
of Leicestershire, where his father 

honest and prosperous yeoman. Master 
une but little behind him. He was 
Master of “ John’s College, Cam- 
it is remarkable that when he died in 
in the reign of "Eli beth, it was deemed 


Edwarde the Sixte. 


July, 1577.” 
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Such is his simple epitaph at Sherburn Hos- | 
nital, near Durham, of which he died Master. 
Pull’ memoirs of him are given in the Athene Can- | 
tabrigienses. Bishop Ridley, in his Piteous La- 
mentation on the State of the Church of England | 
(after alluding to the efforts of Cranmer and him- 
self), classes togethe r Latimer, Lever, Bradford, 
and Knox, as the preachers whose tongues were 
sharpest, and ripped most deeply into the galled 
backs of the wally courtiers of the time. 

It appears to have been usual for the ago 
to travel in couples; as we are told that Dr. Giles 
Eyre (afterwards Dean of C hichester) and Roger | 
Tonge, having been both chaplains in the house | 
of Edward when Prince, were at the same time 
appointed prebendaries of Winchester after his 
accession to the throne, and sent together to Win- 
chester to preach,—it being among the misde- 
meanors charged against Bishop Gardiner that he 
made a sermon in his cathedral to counteract their 
efforts. 

I have put together these ey in the hope 
that other correspondents of “N. & Q.” will con- 
tribute any additional particulars that may have 
occurred to them regarding the labours of these 
pioneers of the Church of England—the itinerant 
preachers of Edward VI. 

Joun Goven NIcHoLs. 





LEADING APES IN HELL. 


The industry of the many earlier labourers in 
this field has left but a few inconsiderable glean- 
ings to a later comer. In a work which professed 
to resolve the philological and other difficulties of 
a former generation of inquirers, as these pages 
do those of the present one, the following metrical 
question appears : — 

“To you our suit we recommend, 
For you, if any, sure can tell, 
If on the fact we may depend, 
Of old maids leading apes in hell, 
But of the ACHERONTICK judge 
Th’ uncourted virgin will complain, 
If she be made an equal drudge, 
Under his too partial reign : 
For how could she avoid the doom, 
When not a lover askt the question ? 
If melting pity find no room, 
On Minos tis a shrewd reflection.” 


Then comes the answer to this: — 
“The old wives’ saying shews good nature, 

And for a truth with many passes ; 

But th’ ape, we think, a subt’ler creature ; 
For old maids, sure, lead none but asses. 

Nor can their doom be thought severe, 
Since lovers many as their years 

They had in youthful days, they'll swear, 
Though not a word of truth appears, 

Unjustly then your pen upbraids 
Great Mrvos, on wrong cause relying, 

For they’re not sentenc’d as OLp Marps, 
But for their wond’rous gift in lying. 

The British Apollo, 8 vols. 12mo, 17 26, 
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vol. i. p- 168, 
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Hayley, in his ingenious Essay on Old Maids, 
3 vols. 8vo, 1785, does not forget t to inv estigate 
the origin ‘of this ungraceful and enigmatical 
| phrase, ‘but i is fain to confe »ss himself at fault. One 
of the friends whom he consulted was convinced 
“that it was invented by the monks, to allure 
opulent females into the cloister by teaching them, 
that if they did not become the spouses either of 
man or God, they must be expect to be united, in 
a future world, to the most impertinent and dis- 
gusting companion.” Our author himself is in- 
clined to attribute an altogether different meaning 
to the expression : — 

“ The affectionate adoration which apes have sometimes 
received, as we learn from the pious poet Prudentius,* has 
at times led me to conjecture, that the saying in question 
might have arisen in some country where it bore a very 
different meaning from what we annex to it at present; 
where this destiny of the ancient virgin was intended, not 
as the punishment, but the reward of her continence.”— 
Vol. iii. p. 157. 

Hayley had not been able to meet with an ear- 
lier occurrence of the phrase than in Shirley’s 
play, The School of Compliments, 1637, where, the 
several characters pretending to be damned, De slia, 
among the rest, declares that “she was damned 
for being a stale virgin, and that her punishment 
was to lead apes in hell.” 

About the same period —the date of the first 
edition is not known —appeared the iestions 
Itinerary of Drunken Barnaby. To this is a 
pended the song of “Bessy Bell,” where the 
line — 

“ Virginis vita fit inimica,” &c., 
is paraphrased by the author — 
“To lead apes in hell, it will not do well.” 
Drunken Barnaby’'s Jovrnal, ed. 1805, 
pp. 146-7. 

Again, within a year or two appeared the folio 
edition of Richard Brathwait’s English Gentleman 
and Gentlewoman, London, 1640. At the end of 
this is a supplemental tract, entitled The Turtle’s 
Triumph, in which, speaking of drunkards, our 
author says: — 

“Such consorts as these can neither make good Hus- 
bands for Wives; good Companions for Neighbours; good 
Masters of a Meney ; nor trusty Friends toany. For the 
first, that Lydian Maid discovered her resolution fully, 
and imparted her mind freely, in her distaste to a Mate of 
this society : 

I’d rather die Maid, and lead Apes in Hell, 
Then wed an inmate of Sttenus’ Cell.”—P. 45. 


Of this saying we have the Latin version in a 
marginal note : — 

“Virginem citius vitam agam, Simias apud inferos 
traham, Sponsum quam ebrium in thalamum admittam.” 


* Venerem precaris ? comprecare et Simiam. 
Placet sacratus aspis Asculapii ? 
Crocodilus, Ibis, et Canes, cur displicent ?” &c. 
Prudent. Peristephanon, 
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From this passage it may be inferred that the 
leading of apes in hell was not so much considered 


a result of female celibacy, as an evil and degrada- 


tion of like magnitude. Will this quotation hlep 
us to the origin of the phrase? Who was the 
“ Lydian Maid,” and where does her saying occur ? 
; Wittsam Bares. 
Birmingham. 


THE “RETURN FROM PARNASSUS”: ITS 
AUTHORSHIP. 

To ascertain the authorship of an anonymous 
work is always desirable, and with regard to 
works of peculiar interest becomes an object of 
real importance. 
undoubtedly a work of that class. 

The Return from Parnassus, in one particular, 
stands alone. 
whole compass of our early literature, of a play 
which affords so ample a roll of the names of 
poets, dramatists, and actors, accompanied by 
critical remarks, often sensible and impressive, 
which serve to paint the current opinions as to the 
merits and failings of the persons introduced. I 
proceed to consider its authorship. 

The Return from Parnassus was acted at Cam- 
bridge, and published at London in 1606, 4°. It 
is anonymous; but a copy which has been sub- 


‘ dt 
Now, the play above-named is | . 
R | in analogous facts : — 


GIBRALTAR. 

The derivation usually given of this name 
(“ Djebel Tarik,” or mountain of Tarik), appears 
to me unsatisfactory for two reasons : — 

1. Because it fails to account for the rx in the 
second syllable. 

2. Because an apposite derivative can be found 
for the last syllable, without doing violence to the 
name of the Moorish general. 

The rendering I venture to bestow on it, is 
Djebel-ras-el-Tar—the mountain headland of Tar. 


| The first three words being Arabic: the last Phe- 


There is no other instance, in the | 


nician or Aramean (the 3)M of the Chaldees, signi- 
fying a hill or a rock). 
I now propose to find confirmation for my opinion 


1. The Moors have in another instance ampli- 
fied the ancient name of a natural feature of the 
country, by converting the Anas (Nacués, flowing 
spring) into the Wadi-el-Anas ( Watercourse’ of 
the Anas), since modified into Guadiana. 

2. The word Tar, or Tor, is of very frequent 


| occurrence in Spain in the names of hills or 


mitted to my examination bears this envoi: “ Zo | 


my Lovinge Smallocke J: D:” 

Now it seems to me probable that the above 
initials denote John Day, a dramatist of the 
period, and that he was the author of the admired 
play in question. I have to produce three points 
of evidence as entitled to impartial consideration. 

1. It is certain that John Day was educated at 
Cambridge, and it may be fairly assumed that the 
students, in the exercise of their histrionic facul- 
ties, would make choice of one of the productions 
of their own university. 

2. The play was printed by G. Eld for “John 


Wright in 1606, and the play entitled The travels | 


of the three English brothers, which is the avowed 


production of Day, was published by the same | 


John Wright in 1607, 

3. I have compared the envoi with the Lans- 
downe MS. 725, and with due allowance for the 
difference between a running hand and a formal 
address, believe them to be by the same writer. 
The Lansdowne MS. also has J: D: 

The extensive acquaintance with the literature 
of the metropolis which this play exhibits might 
be held as adverse to my conclusion, but the 
objection must vanish before the fact that Day 
often wrote in association with Dekker, Chettle, 
and others—and perhaps that circumstance may 
account for the harsh treatment which Ben. Jon- 
son receives, and the somewhat equivocal praise 
of the poems of Shakspere without one word on 
his piays! Botton Corney. 


anterior to their conquest of Britain. 


natural eminences and places in their immediate 
vicinity, e. g. Tarragona, the ancient Tarraco ; 
Tarancon, in the province of Toledo; Tarazona, 
Trafalgar, Tortosa, Torbiscon ; Tartessus, the chief 
settlement of the Pheenicians in Spain; and Tar- 
tessis, the name bestowed on the whole country 
west of Gibraltar. 

3. The Phceenician use of the term is evident in 
Tartessus just cited; in Dora, the most southern 
town of Pheenicia, at the foot of Mount Carmel; in 
Tura, Tsor, or Sur, the ancient Tyre; and in our 
own Torquay. If we further take a view of the 
Basin of the Mediterranean, round which we are 
told the Pheenicians traded, we shall find this 
root appearing in Tiaranthus, Taurus, Termessus, 
Tarne, Tarphe, Thermopylae, Thera, Tarpeia, Tar- 
quinii, Tergeste, Tauromenium, Taurentum, and 
very many others; and in every instance in con- 
nection with a mountain, a hill, or a high rock. 

Judging from analogy, the primary sense of the 
term would seem to be “ roundness :” as in toprdw, 
to round, and teres, rounded off; which again ap- 
pear to find affinity in répux, a boundary, and 
terra, the earth. 

The only objection to these arguments seems to 
be that the name for Gibraltar, handed down to 
us by the Romans, is Calpe. This however does 
not, I think, affect the question ; since, if Britain 
some centuries hence were to be peopled by 
foreigners, it might then with equal force be 
maintained that Carnarvon (which stands near 
the site of the ancient Segontium), and all names 
bearing the prefix Caer, were derived from Ca- 
rausius; whilst we of the present day well know 
that Caer, though not employed by the Romans 
in their nomenclature, must have been in use long 
And what 
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Englishman even now thinks of speaking 
ancient Segontium as Caer Seiont, though the 
latter is its traditional name in Wales? 

As the Danish settlements in England are to be 
traced by the termination -dy, so may the trading 
posts and landmarks of the Pheenicians and their 
septs be distinguished by Zar and its cognates: 
at least, such is the conclusion I have arrived at, 
after a careful study of ancient maps of the 
Mediterranean. Caries Ripron-TuRNER. 


4 HUNTINGDONSHIRE MAY-DAY SONG, 

I write this on the afternoon of May-day, a ter- 
ribly cold day, with driving rain—a day to be 
thoroughly appreciated by that select few of 
“hard Englishmen,” who can rejoice, after Mr. 
Kingsley’s heart, in that “hard grey weather” 
that attends upon the “ brave north-easter,” that 
has ushered in this May morning of ‘66. But 


country children appear to be tolerably indepen- 


dent of meteorological influences, and, despite the 
weather, the little feminine ‘‘ Mayers” have been 
round with their garland — have enjoyed them- 
selves (after a damp fashion) in my garden; and, 
as I write this, are engaged merrily at their vari- 
ous games, and “throwing at the garland” in my 
barn, whither I have had the garland brought 
that “‘the Mayers” may end their day protected 
from the wild wintry weather. Holidays come 
too seldom not to be thoroughly enjoyed even 
under the most adverse circumstances. 

Last year I noted in these pages the song that 
was sung by these same children when they 
brought round their garland on May-day. Since 
then they have been taught another May-day 
song by a new-comer into the parish, who tells 
me that she learnt it when a child, forty years 
ago, from her mother. I took down the words; 
and, although the first two verses and the last verse 
but one are the same as those in last year’s song, 
I here repeat them, so as to give in its entirety 
the song that was sung to me this morning. The 
second line in the second verse was sung last year, 
as “ To die in sin for nought: ” “ mourn ” is cer- 
tainly a better attempt at a rhyme if not sense, 
Perhaps it ought to be “we mourn.” 

MAY-DAY SONG. 
“ Here come us poor Mayers all, 
And thus we do begin — 
To lead our lives in righteousness 
For fear we should die in sin. 
To die in sin is a dreadful thing, 
To die in sin for mourn ; 
It would have been better for our poor souls 
If we had never been born. 
We have been rambling through the nicht, 
And part of the next day, 
And, now we have returned back again, 
We have brought you a branch of May. 
A branch of May it looks so gay, 
Before your door does stand ; 


It’s only a sprout, but it’s well budded out 
By the work of th’ Almighty hand 
Awake, awake, my pretty fair maids, 
And take your May-bush in, 
Or it will be gone ere to-morrow morn, 
And you'll say that we brought you none. 
Awake, awake, my pretty fair maids, 
Out of your drowsy dream, 








And step into your dairies all, 
And fetch us a cup of cream. 

If it’s only a cup of your sweet cream 
And a mug of vour brown beer; 

If we should live to tarry in the town 
We'll call another vear. 

Repent, repent, you wicked men, 
Repent before you die ; 

There’s no repentance to be had 
When in the grave vou lie 


The life of man it is but a span, 
It flourishes like a flow 
To day we are, to-morrow we’re gone, 
We're gone all in one hour. 
Now take a Bible in your hand, 
And read a chapter through ; 
And, when the day of judgment com 
The Lord will think of you 
The nightingale she sings by night, 
rhe cuckoo she sings by day ; 
So, fare ye well, we must be gone, 
And wish you a happy May.” 
Curusert Bebe. 


LETTERS oF PHILIPPE DE COMMINES. — 

Monsieur: L’Académie Royale de Belgique va 
publier prochainement un recueil des Lettres de 
Philippe de Commines, et un exemplaire sera 
offert aux personnes qui voudraient bien com- 
muniquer une copie de /eftres inédites. Priére 
d’indiquer celles qui sont conservées en Angleterre, 
dans des collections publiques ou privées. 

Vous m’obligeriez infiniment si vous vouliez 
bien insérer la traduction de cette note dans l’ex- 
cellent recueil publié sous votre direction, et je 
vous prie d’agréer, Monsieur, l’assurance de mes 
sentiments distingués. 

. KERVYN DE LETTENHOVE, 
Membre de l’Académie Royale de Belgique. 

Bruxelles, ce 29 avril 1866. 

CORRESPONDANCE INEDITE DE MonrterL. — La 
Société des Lettres, Sciences et Arts de l’Avevron 
a chargé l'un de ses membres, M. Victor Advielle, 
de recueillir et de publier la correspondance et 
les travaux inédits d’Amans-Alexis Monteil, né a 
Rodez, le 6 juin 1769, décédé a Céli (Seine-et- 
Marne) le 20 février 1850, auteur de |’ Histoire 


| des Francais des divers états, du Traité des maté- 


riaur manuscrits, &e. 

Elle fait en conséquence un appel a toutes les 
personnes qui possédent des lettres autographes 
ou des manuscrits de Monteil, et les prie de vouloir 
bien en transmettre franco une copie, le plus tét 
possible, 4 M. Vicror ApvIEexLLE, Place d’Armes, 
N° 1, & Rodez (Aveyron). 

Les noms des personnes qui auront envoyé des 
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communications seront mentionnées en téte du ir person and Government, but his willingness to embrace 


volume dont la publication est décidée. 

Srreer Sirens 1x Lonpoy. — Now that the old 
houses in the Strand are being pulled down one 
by one, it is worth while “making a note” of the 
Old Red Lion, who still looks -_ of his portholes 
in the gable of No. 46; not for long, I fear, as the 
houses are down on either side, and his den is 
evidently condemned. 

W. J. Bernwarp Smita 

Temple. 


WircHecRAFt IN Scorranp.—I observe it said in 
the eighty-fourth volume of the Edinburgh Review, 
p- 387, that “so late as 1745 the repeal of the 
penal laws against witchcraft was denounced by 
the Presbytery of Edi: Surgh as a national sin.” 
In justice, however, the true state of the case 
should be known, as the ecclesiastical body in 
question was not the established church Presbytery 
of Edinburgh, but the Associated Presbytery of 
Dissenters from the church of Scotland. See the 
Scots Magazine for 1743, where the Declaration 
appears from the last-mentioned Presbytery con- 
taining their protest against the repeal. G. 

Edinburgh. 

WintrM Otpys. — 

“ London, June 8, 1710. 

“On Saturday night last her Majesty was cae to 
confer the honour of Knighthood on William Oldes, Esq. 
And at the same time he was made Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod, in the room of Sir David Mitchell lately 
deceased.”— Scots Postman. 

J. Mi 


Eart or Dumparton.—The following interest- 


| of popery, 


ing partic ah rs were printed in the Scots Postman, | 


from a London news paper. The nobleman in 
question was grandson of William, first M: arquess 
of Douglas, and the son of the first Earl of Dum- 
barton. He was, in March 1716, appointed Envoy 
to Russia. Leaving no male issue upon his death, 
the title is understood to have become extinct. 


“ London, Jan. 7, 1710. The Earl of Dumbarton is 
arriv’d here from Flanders, having obtained her Majestie’s 
gracious pardon, for his remaining so long among her 
enemies ; and vesterday he waited on her Majesty, being 
introduced by several of the Scots nobility. Her Majesty 
receiv’d his Lordship very graciously, and admitted him 
to kiss her hand. The publick account we have of his 
Lordship’s coming is this :—The late Earl of Dumbarton 
having dyed in France during the life of the late King 
James, his extraordinary merit and service it was thought 


| to Hamilton.” 


° " . * | 
would have obtained some preferment for his son; but | - 
leton in her own right, married Thomas Dalmahoy, 


the French affairs declining every year more and more, 
the Young Gentleman was either so neglected as to be 
obliged to seek a relief in, or by the policy of that Court 
betrayed very voung, into a monastick life, and being 
remeved from one convent to another, came at last into a 
religious house in Flanders. The confederal army by 
the process of the war being master of the district in 
which the said Convent was, some of the officers con- 
trived the escape of my Lord Dumbarton, the manner 
being variously related. But being thus delivered, and 


expressing not only his loyalty and duty to her Majesty’s 


he Protestant relizion, intercession was made to he 
M tents or his pardon, and for admitting him to come 
into his own country, which her Majesty was pleased to 


erant, And thus his Lordship is recovered from bondagé 
and the interest of the enemies of his country, 
both together.” 





Frencnu CoMPLIMENT TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
Park Prace, Haertey, &c.— Speaking of fine 
buildings in a view, Delille writes in his Jardins, 
chant ii. : — 

* Plus hereux si de loin commande au paysage 
Quelque temple fameux, monument du vieil 
Dont les r¢ ”V = tours se prolong rent dans I’ air, 
Royaumont, Denis, ou le vieux Westminster, 
Ow dorment moet ee le guerrier, le potte, 

Les grands hommes d’ctat, et Chatam a leur téte 
L’éloquent Westminster, ot tout parle a l’orgueil, 
De grandeur, de néant, et de gloire et deuil.” 

While the French poem is before me, I also 
extract a few lines on some well-known country 
places of much beauty in our land. It is just 
possih le that even their owners may not all of 
them be aware that they have appeared in French 
verse :— 

“ Combien j’aime Park Place, ou, content d'un bocage, 
L’Ambassadeur* des rois se plait & vivre en sage; 
Leasowe, de Shenstone autrefois le séjour, 

Oi: tout parle de vers, d’innocence, et d’amour 

Hagley, nous déployant son élégance agreste ; 

Et Pains’ Hill, si charmant dans sa beauté modeste, 

t Bowton et Fox ly, que le bon goat planta,” etc. 

I. TRENCH. 








Islip, Oxford. 

CHANGE or Surname. —In a work called The 
Rudiments of Honor, published in 1725, it is re- 
lated that, on the death of William, Duke of 
Hamilton (who was killed at the battle of 
Worcester), he was succeeded by Lady Anne 
Hamilton, daughter of James, Duke of Hamilton 
(beheaded in 1649). This lady married William 
Douglas, the son of the first Marquis of Douglas 
by his second wife—the limitations of “y - umil- 
ton patent passing over the daughter Duke 
William, and going back to the sa Ala of the 
elder brother. - Then, it is added, that William 
Douglas (who was created Duke of Hamilton), 
“by the marriage articles, yielded to change both 
his sirname and he sirname of all of his chik lren 
I may add, for I do not find it 
mentioned in any of the peerages I have, that the 
widow Duchess of Hamilton, Countess of Dir- 


Esq., who was elected M.P. for Guilford, defeat- 
ing at his election Algernon Sydney. Mr. Thomas 
Dalmahoy was brother of Sir Alexander Dalma- 
hoy of Dalmahoy, and of John Dalmahoy, Esq. 
(second son of Sir John Dalmahoy), who married 
Fea. af the daughter of Thomas Wilbraham, 

., of Nantwich. C. C. 


* No doubt, Lord Malmesbury. 
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Srens or Inns. — Might it not be possible that 
the many signs in Eton of Adam and Eve, as well 
as elsewhere, may mean the Gardener's Arms ? 

2 EsoRAcUM. 

Propaste Ortern or Hatos on Heaps or 
Saints. — The painting of halos over the heads 
of saints and holy personages may be one of the 
Buddhist « 
tract from the Quarterly Review, No. 108, 1860, 
article vI. : — 

“It may be safely asserted that there is 
Buddhism in the Bible itself; all that 
found in medieval and more modern Christianity. It was 
introduced long after the age of the Evangelists, and, if 


we are not mistaken, can be traced to the barbarous na- | 


tions who were incorporated with the Roman church at 
the downfall of the Roman empire.” 

Some years back I made a drawing of some 
Buddhist s ilptures at Masulipatam, which had 
been found among ruins at Omaraputty, on the 
river Kistnah. 
the midst of a multitude of the sick and blind, 
whom he is healing and restoring to sight with 
his outstretched hand. 


nimbus, 
was taken were, I believe, purchased by Mr. 
Walter Elliot of the Madras Civil Service, and 


now constitute the Elliot Marbles in the Museum | 
The Buddhist | 


of the United Service Institution. 
cave temples and ruins in Central India probably 
date two or three centuries before our era, at 
which time Indian Buddhism was in its most 
flourishing state. It is equally probable that the 
glories over the heads of saints, &c., is derived 
from the Roman mythology, in which the heads 
of many of the gods and goddesses are so orna- 
mented. It has been thought that the idea of 
these halos originated in the practice of placing 
a shield behind the head of a conqueror in his 
triumphal processions. H.C. 


Querics. 


Anonymovs.—Who was the author of — 

“ A Dissertation on the Antiquity, Origin, and Design 
of the principal Pyramids of Egypt, particularly of the 
Great Pyramid of Ghizeeh,” &c.? London, 1833, 4to. 

A text from Elihu, in Hebrew, and a wood-cut 
of a pyramid, are on the title-page, pp. 29, and an 
Appendix with four plates. Jonmn Davinson. 

“ Abramideis: or, the Faithful Patriarch exe mplify'd in 
the Lives of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. An 
Heroic Poem, 8vo, 1705.” Contains pp. 326, besides 
Epistle Dedicatory and Preface. 

This is a singularly curious production, pub- 
lished anonymously and dedicated to Charles Lord 
Hallifax. 


a metrical version of some of the most remarkable 
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istoms alluded to in the following ex- | 


not a trace of 
is Buddhist is | 
} 


Buddha is therein represented in | 


He is arrayed in flowing | 
robes, and his head is surmounted by a large | 
The sculptures from which my drawing | 


The work consists of five books, and is | 
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events in the life of the Patriarch. Is the name 
of the author known, or can any information be 
given of this strange book ? MILo. 
Epwarp Barnarp. — This author published a 
volume called Virtue the Source of Pleasure, 1757, 
8vo, London. It contains Edward VI. and Thi 
Somewhat, two short dramas, and other miscel- 
lanies. Can any one inform me—1l. Who are the 
dramatis persone of Edward VI., and was it writ- 
ten for acting? 2. Does the volume contain any 
hymns or sacred poetry, and if so, what are the 
titles of these poems? 3. Does it afford any in- 
formation regarding the author's history ? 
R. Ive.ts. 


Batn CatuEeprat: Rocweroveavrit Famtry. 
About the time of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, several of the Huguenot refugees in 
Britain belonged to the La Rochefoucauld race : 
for instance, Comte De Roye and his children, 
the Comte de Marton, Charlotte, and Henrietta, 
Countess Dowager of Strafford. Marton in 1698, 
obtained the king’s letter creating him Earl of 
Lifford (in Ireland); no patent, however, fol- 
lowed, but for the remainder of his life he was 
styled Earl of Lifford. It is stated by Haag in 
La France Protestante that the Comte De Roye 
(who died at Bath in 1690) was created Comte de 
Liffort by their Britannic Majesties (apparently 
falling into an error from the fact of his son being 
so styled.) However, in Ozell’s translation of M. 
Misson’s Memoirs and Observations in his Travels 
over England, §c. (Lond. 1719), it is stated that 
there is a gravestone in Bath Cathedral to Comte 
de Roye with this epitaph : — 

“ Fredericus de Roye de la Rochefoucault, Comes 
De Roye, de Rouci et Liffort, 
Nobilis Ordinis Elephantini Eques, 
Natalibus, Opibus, Gloria Militari, 
Et (quod majus est) 
Fide erga Religionem inclytus. 
Decessit die 9 Junii, Anno 1690, 
#tatis 57.” 

Could any of your readers inform me if this 
inscription is still legible in Bath Cathedral? At 
what date was it set up? and at whose expense ? 

Davip C. A. AGNEw. 

Wigtown, N.B. 

Burp or Brrp, Scotcu ror Marpen.—Is not 
this word used by Campbell, in his ballad of 
“ Lord Ullin’s Daughter” ? He makes the ferry- 
man say : — 

“* And by my word, the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry.” 

The word seems to have been spelt indifferently 
burd or bird; and the derivation from it of the 
English bride, points rather to the latter form. 

G. R. K. 

CHANGE OF Prace or CELEBRANT AT THE 
ALtar.—At what time did the president or priest 











be 


a 
Me 
he 
- 
ie 
t- 
v 
ie 


Bis 
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begin standing with his back to the people, in- 
stead of coming down from his throne, and going 
up to the altar, and there standing and celebrat- 
ing on its far side, with his front to the altar and 
the people, facing, as we should say, west? Is it 
supposed that at Ravenna, in the seventh century, 
the bishop stood behind the altar looking over 
the altar towards the congregation or worshippers ? 
When I say bishop, I mean president, whether 
exarch, archbishop, bishop, or priest officiating. 

T. E. L. 


Tromas CovRCHYARD’s EprtaPH oN THE EARL 
or Surrey.—Dr. Nott, in his Memoirs of the Earl 
of Surrey, p. lxii. states that — 

“ Churchyard, in the Second Part of his Chips, enume- 
rating his works, mentions his having published ‘An 
Epitaph on the Earl of Surrey.’ This probably was 
printed on a single sheet. Could it be recovered, we 
might hope to find in it some details of Surrey’s life.” 

No Second Part of Churchyard’s Chips was ever 
published. Mr. Collier (Bibliographical Account, 
vol. i. p. vi.*) enumerates eighteen epitaphs upon 
different individuals, taken from the Pleasant 
Laborinth, called Churchyardes Chance framed in 
Fancies, 1580, the second of which is “ The Earl 
of Surries Epitaphe.” My query is, has a copy of 
this Epitaph ever been recovered ? J. X. 


| 


slightest explanation as to why the passing under 
a ladder should be deemed unlucky. I can find 


| notices and proverbs as to the unluckiness of such 
a proceeding, and advice how you may annul the 


Cortestonr Famriy.— According to Sir W. | 


Pole, Richard Coplestone, of Woodland, was a 
younger son of the “Great” John Coplestone, of 
Coplestone and Warleigh, and was succeeded by 
a son Thomas; a younger son, Anthony, being 
settled at Week, in the adjoining parish of Lang- 
tree. Anthony married a daughter of John Parker, 
Esq., and was succeeded by another Anthony. 
Some time after this (probably about 1700), 
Anthony Coplestone, of Woodland, married Miss 
Welsh of Cross, and was succeeded by a son 
Anthony. This last Anthony Coplestcne lived at 
Ottery St. Mary, and by Mary Wills had one 
daughter Mary, who married Mr. Thomas Colby, 
of Great Torrington. Can any one fill up the 
»digree between the second Anthony mentioned 
y Pole, and the Anthony first mentioned, who 
married Miss Welsh ? Bs 
Dancn, or ArcnEs.—I remember seeing, several 
years ago, a pedigree of this family printed in a 
book called Devon Families, or some such name. 
Can any one refer me to it, or any other pedigree 
of this family, now extant ? XIX. 


evil by spitting three times through the rounds of 
the ladder; but “the reason why” is at present 
undiscoverable both by my friend and myself. I 
suggested that there might be some possible con- 
nection with, or reference to, the hangman’s 
ladder, but this idea my friend scouted; and in 


| his turn suggested (what I scouted) that it had a 
| reference to the grille of a French prison, the bars 


of which might be taken as the representation for 
a ladder and its rounds. Perhaps after all the 
bit of folk-lore is merely intended as a useful 
warning to people not to encounter risks from 
falling bricks, and other building materials, Xc., by 
passing under a ladder, on which it may be pre- 
sumed labourers are at work. But I and my 
friend wish to ask in these pages “ Why is it 
deemed unlucky to pass under a ladder? ” 
Curusert BEDE. 


MACcTRA STULTORUM.—A common seashore shell 
is called Mactra stultorum. Can you tell me why 
stultorum? I have consulted various works upon 
conchology, but to no purpose. 

L. W. Grrxpon. 


MapvrerRa.—“In one of the Memoirs of Fr. 
Antonio de Madureira, a Dominican, and a cele- 
brated genealogist.” From this statement we 
might judge that a memoir of Madureira had been 
wrinted. Has any reader of “N. & Q.” met with 
it? And where can it be seen? No such name 
is to be found in the old Catalogue of the British 
Museum. We Ee 


Matruews Famiry or Berxs.—Can any of 
your readers give the arms and genealogy of the 
above-named family? They owned the manor of 
Goosey, temp. Charles I. ; also Upper and Lower 
Circourt, in the parish of Denchworth. At the 
end of last century one of the name resided at 
Rushdens, in the parish of Stanford Dingley, and 


| one at Buscot. M. M. 


Why IS IT UNLUCKY TO PASS UNDER A LADDER? | 


A friend who was desirous to notice this piece of | 


folk-lore in a public lecture, and was unable to 


tell “the reason why,” applied to me; but I could | 


not enlighten him on the subject. And although 
I referred to the thirty-three volumes of “ N.&Q.,” 
to Hone’s Every-day and Table-Books, and other 
works, I could not discover in any of them the 


| 


PuHIswickE, or Fisuwickr.—What arms did 
William Phiswicke bear? Ile was one of the 
founders of Trinity College, Cambridge (4.p, 1293. 
See Histories of Cambridge University.) I will 
be glad to receive any information about him and 
his family. XIX. 

Piato, REFERENCE.— 

“If a man perfectly righteous, says Plato, should come 
upon earth, he would find so much opposition in the 
world that he would be imprisoned, reviled, scourged, 
and in fine crucified, by such, who, thouzh they were ex- 
tremely wicked, would yet pass for righteous men.”— 
Essays and Selections by Basil Montagu, 1837, page 48. 

In which of Plato’s works does this occur, and 
where ? G. W. 
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Pouncet Box axnp Pomanprr.—The pouncet 
box mentioned by Shakespeare in the Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, I have always considered as a 
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similar article to the pomander worn by “ fashion- | 


in the time of Elizabeth, containing 
musk, civet, and 


able people - 
powdered perfumery, such as 
various spices. 

An old pomander is to be seen in one of the 
cases at the South Kensington Museum, but I 
have not there nor elsewhere been able to find a 
pouncet box. 

The pounce box, for dusting pounce over writing 
to dry it, has been superseded almost in the pre- 
sent generation by the use of blotting paper, at 
least in England, though it is still employed on 
the Continent. 

Can I ascertain what article is really meant by 
Shakspeare when speaking of the pouncet box? 
. . . Therewith angry,’ I have mentally in- 
terpreted “ made him sneeze,” because all powder 
perfumery, when smelled at, will do so, but if you 
‘“‘take as snuff” afterwards, it will not do so. 

Septimus Presse. 


“ 


Sir Water Scorr.—lI lately saw, at the house 
of a friend, a mezzotint engraving of Sir Walter 
Scott, with his head leaning against his right 
hand, and the head of a large dog resting on his 
lap. The name of neither painter nor engraver 
was visible. Perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.” 
may be able to specify both. Gro. SETON. 

Exuipition oF Nationa Porrratts: STrar- 
rorD. — There is a portrait of Strafford, by Van- 
dyke, which appears to have exercised a singular 
influence on the imagination of Lord Macaulay. 
His mention of it, in the Essay on Hampden, is 
perhaps the finest description of a picture ever 
written :— 

“ But Wentworth—who ever names 
ing of those harsh dark features, ennobled their 
expression into more than the majesty of an antique 
Jupiter; of that brow, that eye, that cheek, that lip, 
wherein, as in a chronicle, are written the events of many 
stormy and disastrous years, high enterprise accom- 
plished, frightful dangers braved, power unsparingly 
exercised, suffering unshrinkingly borne—of that fixed 
look, so full of severity, of mournful anxiety, of deep 
thought, of dauntless resolution, which seems at once to 
forebode and to defy a terrible fate, as it lowers on us 
from the living canvass of Vandyke? Even at this day 
the haughty Earl overawes posterity as he overawed his 
contemporaries, and excites the same interest when ar- 
raigned before the tribunal of history which he excited 
at the bar of the House of Lords.” 

I have long wished to identify the portrait to 
which Lord Macaulay referred. In the National 
Exhibition are two portraits of Strafford by Van- 
dyke : one (579) a full length, in half armour; and 
the other (624) a half-length, representing him 
seated, and accompanied by his secretary. This 
latter picture, lent by Sir H. Mainwaring, appears 
to me the finer of the two, and almost worthy of 


by 
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the language of Macaulay. But I believe there 
are other similar portraits in existence, and it 
would be interesting to know to which of them 
the historian is likely to have had access. 

A. H. A. Hamiton. 

C. E. Warxer.—This gentleman was author of 
Caswalion, 1829, and several other plays; one on 
the subject of Wallace. Can you give me any in- 
formation regarding him? I think he was of 
Cambridge University. R. Ivers. 

Weston Famtry (3S. ix. 261.)—Should any 
of your numerous correspondents be in a position 
to afford a clue towards tracing the descendants 
of the undermentioned members of the Weston 
family, I should feel exceedingly indebted for the 
information : — 

1. Edmund Weston, eldest son of John Weston, 
of Lichfield, co. Stafford, by Cecilia Neville, sister 
of the Earl of Westmorland. He resided near 
Chichester, possessed lands at Ingatestone, in 
Essex, and had grandchildren living in 1631. 

2. Robert Weston, third son of the said John 
and Cecilia, and Lord Chancellor of Ireland, died 
in 1573. His son, John Weston, LL.D., Oxon, 
married Ann Freeman, and by her had a son, John 
Weston, M.A., Oxon, who married , daughter 
of Piers, of Fulham, co. Middlesex. 
Christopher Weston, fifth son of John and 
Cecilia aforesaid, and of Tamworth, co. Stafford. 
He had sons and daughters living in 1631. 

4. Nicholas Weston, living in 1631, son of 
Richard Weston, of Roxwell, co. Essex, one of 
the Justices of Common Pleas inthe time of 
Elizabeth, by his third wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Lovett, of Astwell, co, Northampton, 








° 
o. 


| and widow of Anthony Cave, of Chichley, co. 
| Bucks. 


him without think- 


5. William Weston, living in 1631, second son 
of Sir Jerome Weston, of Skrynes, Roxwell, co. 
Essex, by Maria, daughter and heir of Anthony 
Cave aforesaid. MILEs. 


Queries With Answers. 


Coorrr’s Tresavrvs.—In the biographical list 
of dictionaries, vocabularies, &c., at the end of 
that exceedingly valuable work, the Promptorium 
Parvulorum, edited by Albert Way, Esq., for the 
Camden Society, I observe that no mention has 
been made of a large folio work, entitled — 

“ Thesaurus Lingue Romane et Britannice, tam accu- 
rate congestus, ut nihil pen? in eo desyderari possit, quod 
vel Latine complectatar amplissimus Stephani ‘Thesaurus, 
vel Anglice, toties aucta Eliote Bibliotheca: Opera et 
Industria Thome Cooperi Magdalenensis, etc. Impressum 
Londini, 1578.” 

It is dedicated to Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, whose device of the bear and ragged 
staff, encircled by the ribbon of the Order of the 
Garter, is placed on the title-page. 
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An historical and poetical vocabulary of proper 
names is added, exceedingly ample and useful. 
There is a dedication to Dudley of three pages. 
On the back of the title “ Cooperus Lectori,” who 
says :— 

“liota, Vir clarissimus, et preter omnium, quos 
ex Equestri ordine noui, consuetudinem, bonarum litera- 
rum studiis miritice deditus, primus hac nostra memoria, 
Dictionarium Latino-Anglicum, in gratiam studiosorum 
composuit. Quod opus ille vocavit Bibliothecam suam. 
In cujus labores, postquam illum mors immatura preri- 
puisset, ego pertractus amicorum precibus successi, et 
Bibliothecam illam pro mea tenui facultate, iterum atque 
tertio auctiorem reddidi, donee tandem Thesaurus hi 
noster in lucem prodiit,” etc, 


ego 


On the title is inscribed “ Liber Owenij Lewis,” 
in a contemporary hand: from him the volume 
apparently passed to “Thos. More.” The last 
name is that of J. or G. “Payne.” The copy 
which is in my library is a remarkably fine one, 
and in every way perfect. Where can any satis- 
factory account of Thomas Cooper be found ? 


J. M. 


a learned prelate, was successively 





| Thomas Cooper, 
April 29, 1594. 
For some account of him, consult Kippis’ Biog. Britannica, 
iv. 245; Wood’s Athena Oxon. (Bliss), i. GO8; and an 


article by the Rev. J. E. B. Mayor on “ English-Latin 


Bishop of Lincoln and Winchester: ob. 








work exists in any form is very doubtful. “ Have you any 
work for John Cooper ?” appears to have been one of the 
cries of London, according to a print in that scarce and 
curious volume, 7% mpesta’s Cries of London, fol. 171 1.] 


James PuckiE.— Will any of your numerous 
readers inform me if a memoir is extant of James 
Puckle, the author of The Club; and if so, where 
it is to be found? The earliest edition I have in 
my possession is that of 1817. A 

Cheadle, Cheshire. 


[ In spite of the popularity, for more than a century, of 
that excellent work, The Club, the personal history of 


| James Puckle has baffled the researches of our literary 


|} antiquaries. 


1817, 


The editor of the beautiful edition of 


| printed by John Johnson, and illustrated by Thurston, 


informs us that “ it was intended to attach to this edition 
a sketch of the author's life, and in apology for its omis 


| sion, the reader is informed, that every probable source of 


Lexicography,” in The Journal of Classical and Sacred 


The foundation of Cooper's Diction- 
1 


Philology, iv. 1— 14, 
ary was taken from Sir Thomas Eliot’s Dictionary, anc 
the materials, for the most part, from Robert Stephens’s 
Thesaurus, and Joh, Frisius’s Latin and German Dic- 


The publication of Coope r’s Dictionary was re- 





tionar Ye 
tarded some years by the anxiety of the Bishop’s wife, 
who fearing so much study might prejudice his health, 





one day in his absence entered his study, and taking his 
papers containing all his choice “ notes and queries _— 
the labour of eight years—most lovingly made a literary 
holocaust, and consigned them to the devouring element. 
Delighted with her achievement, on the return of the 
good Bishop she apprised him of the act: his reply was, 
“ Woman, thou hast put me to eight years’ study more.” 
Anthony & Wood gives us a painful account of the misery 
which the Bishop endured through the misconduct of his 
wife. 

Bishop Cooper was also engag the Martin Mar- 
He published «in Admonition to 


ed in 





Prelate controversy. 
the People of England, wherein are answered not only all 
the slanderous Untruths reproachfully uttered by Martin, 
the libeller, but also many other crimes by some of his 
brood, objected generally against all Bishops and the 
chief of the Clergy, purposely to deface and discredit the 
ondon, 1589, 4to. 


present state of the Church. L John 


Penry, or his club of puritans, replied to the Bishop’s 
book in two ludicrous pamphlets, entitled Hay any Work 
The latter 
the printing 


for a Cooper? and More Work for a Cooper! 


was never completed, for it was during 
of it that Martin’s private press was seized, together with 


several unfinished pamphlets; but whether the whole 


information having been searched, no memoir or account 
can be obtained that may be depended upon.” 

In 1834, the editor of the Aldine edition, Mr. Samuel 
Weller Singer, had no better luck, for he tells us in his 
Preface, that “ though this little book has a name prefixed 





to it, and though we are presented with ‘ the lively effigy 
of James Puckle in its front, it is still ‘ Stat nominis um- 
bra’ — but the shadow of a name. Who or what he was 
we scarcely know.” 
Noble (Biog. Hist. iii. 
Puckle was a notary-public in chambers, and possessed, 
at one time, a great reputation for integrity ; but 
bably the love of scribbling seduced him from what was 


363) informs us that “ James 


pro- 


more proper for his situation than becoming a writer out 


We must dissent from our reverend bio- 
Puckle’s 
moralist he 


of his chambers,” 
timate of authorship, for as an 


has merited well of the 


rapher'’s ¢ 


ymist 


econ and a 





public. 

Puckle’s first literary production is entitled England’s 
Interest ; or, a Br ief Discourse of the Royal Fisheries, in a 
Letter to a Friend. London, 1696, 8vo. The copy of this 
British Museum contains this line written 
rather a tremulous hand: “ Given to R. Hook, 
Noy. 25, 1696, by the author.” Eng 
lund’s Pathway to Wealth and Honour, in a Dialogue be- 
tween an Englishman and a Dutchman. Lond. 1699, 8vo. 

rhe first edition of The Club was published in 1711 ; 
the second in 1713. To the edition of 1723 is prefixed 
the author’s portrait by J. Cole, after Closterman. That 
is the same as the preceding edition with a dif- 
ferent title-page. The other editions are those of Dub- 
lin, 12mo, 1743, and Lond. 8vo, 1817, and 1834, In 
Thorpe’s Catalogue of MS. State Papers, 1834, lot 46, is 
“An Autograph Letter of William, afterwards second 
Lord Ashburnham, to his Cousin, the Rt. Hon. Edward 
Southwell, dated Ashburnham, Aug. 4, 1703,” in which 
“Daniel Luff, one of your 


work in the 
with 


His next work wa 


of 1733 


occurs the following passage : 
Rye neighbours and friends, is dead,and so is Mr. Puckle, 





Thorpe then adds, “ This was the author of 
as Puckle’s Club.” As The 


another.” 


The Club, now better known 
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Club was not published till 1711, and again in 1723, with 
additions by the author, Thorpe is clearly in error. } 

Horses suop with Feit. — Many years ago I | 
read a description of a tournament held in a hall | 
paved with marble, and the horses were shod with 
felt (as proposed by King Lear) to prevent their 
slipping. My idea is that it was in Guildhall 
on the occasion of the marriage of Katharine of 
Arragon and Arthur, Prince of Wales; and I 
always believed the circumstance to be mentioned 
in Pennant’s Histcry of London, but on referring 
to that work I cannot find it. I am quite certain 
it was in a quarto volume. Can any of your 
readers help my recollection? If I am right in 
my idea of the date, it would help to explain the 
passage in King Lear alluded to above, and which 
appears rather to have puzzled the commentators. 


[The delicate stratagem of shoeing a troop of horse with 
felt was practised about fifty years before Shakspeare was 
born, as we learn from Lord Herbert's Life of Henry the 
Eighth, printed in Kennet’s History of England, ii, 17. 
“And now,” says the historian, “ having feasted the 
ladies royally for divers days, he [ Henry] departed from 
Tournay to Lisle [ Oct. 13, 1513 |, whither he was invited | 
by the lady Margaret, who caused there a juste to be held 
in an extraordinary manner; the place being a large 
room raised high from the ground by many steps, and 
paved with black square stones like marble; while the 
horses, to prevent sliding, were shod with felt or flocks 
(the Latin words are feltro sive tomento), after which the 
ladies danced all night.” | 


Atnot Morro.—What is the origin and mean- 
ing of the motto, “Furth Fortune, and Fill the | 
Fetters” ? The only explanation I ever heard was, 
that Murray of Tallebarenne used these words 
when starting in pursuit of Stewart, Earl of Athol, | 
after the murder of James I. at Perth in 1436. 
But this is obviously incorrect, as the Athol earl- 
dom came to the Murrays a century later, and by 
marriage rather than speelzie. W. H. M. 

[ There is a traditionary story, that during the reign of 
one of the early Scottish kings, a robber was in the habit 
of plundering the country. One of the Murrays, ancestor 
of the Duke of Athol, undertook to put a stop to the an- 
noyance, and, as he was setting out, the king is reported 
to have said to him, “ (Go) forth, (good) fortune (attend 
you), and (may you) fill the fetters (with your cap- 
tive).’ ] 

Skxuppesna:s.—I should be glad of some in- 
formation as to the geographical position of Skud- 
desnees, a place which figures in the daily Weather 
Table of The Times, but is not to be found in any 
geographical dictionary. ENQUIRER. 

[Skudesnees is a cape at the south-east extremity of 
the island of Karmic, on the north side of the Bukke 
Fiord, an inlet on the west coast of Norway. It gives 
name to a parish in the same island in the district of | 


| fell. 


Stavanger, and has a lighthouse erected on it, which is 
probably the meteorological station referred to. 


CuetsEA Bun-Hovse.— Mrs. Hand will feel 
obliged if the Editor of “N. & Q.” will inform her 
when the Old Chelsea Bun-House was established, 
in whose reign, and into whose hands the property 
If he cannot give the information requested, 
please to state where it can be obtained. 

Clones Rectory, co. Monaghan, Ireland. 

[The Old Chelsea Bun-House was kept in its best days 
by a person of the name of Richard Hands. There is an 
engraving in the King’s Collection in the British Museum, 
entitled “A perspective view of Richard Hands’ Bun- 
house at Chelsey, who has the honour to serve the Royal 
Family.” This celebrated Bun-House was taken down in 
1839. It stood at the bottom of Jews Row, near the Com- 
passes, and maintained its reputation and its Queen Anne 
appearance till the last day.—Cunningham’s London. | 


Replies. 

BISHOP TAYLOR’S WORKS: EDEN’S 
(3° S. viii. 383, 430; ix. 272.) 
If you can kindly spare me room for a few lines, 
I will say what I can in answer to the friendly 
inquiries of Errtonnacu, though I fear I cannot 
remember at this distance of time all the reasons 


EDITION. 


| which led to the arrangement I adopted of Bishop 


Taylor’s works. 

I think your correspondent will be satisfied with 
most of the volumes. Touching the fourth (the 
Sermons), it will be seen that it would not have 
admitted of enlargement; and that the so-called 
Supplement has no connection, in point of subject, 
with the series which forms the fourth volume. 
It'remained to be packed in somewhere, and it does 
not strike me that any greatly better place ap- 
peared for it than in the eighth. In the volumes 
which contain groups, the principle of grouping 
will in the main, I think, be apparent; and with 
regard to the fragments and small tracts, which 
claimed to be put in somewhere—some of them 
coming to light when the work was far advanced— 
I am obliged to confess that I am not able (writ- 
ing at this distance of time, and remote from 
libraries and all other means of refreshing my re- 
collection) to state all the reasons which deter- 
mined the arrangement. 

The statements in Lowndes I had not seen, nor 
had I then heard of the idea that Bishop Taylor 
had drawn largely from St. Francis de Sales. 

The “12 volumes” was no accident. That 
was the number originally contemplated by the 
publishers, and the smaller number was not de- 
cided on till two volumes (ii. and iii.) had been 
published. The title-pages were cancelled, but 
in a few of the copies already purchased | sup- 
pose the old (general) title-page fiad not been re- 
moved, 
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The Pseudo-Tayloriana in the Bodleian Library 
is a little volume, in which I put together (if I 
remember rightly) Arch. Churton’s pamphlet re- 
specting the Contemplations, &c., and some MS. 
notes of my own respecting the authorship of the 
Christian Consolation. 


| 


The above remarks may perhaps hardly satisfy | 


a critic, so friendly even as your correspondent 
Errionnacn ; but I am unwilling to attempt a 
fuller defence, being under the impression that I 
really could not recall to mind all the circum- 
stances which guided me at the time in laying 
out the volumes, and perhaps obliged me to set 
the several pieces as they now stand. 

I must thankfully acknowledge the correction 
of the error respecting “ Mas John.” 


The above was written nearly six months ago, 
but was kept back that I might investigate the 
readings “ fanatic” and “light.” The friends to 
whom I wrote have not had leisure to look into the 
matter till recently. 


. Mos > early editi ye “fanatic,” |. - ag : : 
1. Mest of the easly oiitiens have Suastie, | is 79at. Turn to 79a in the head line, and just 


which became in course of time the received read- 
ing; but an edition of 1666 has phantatick, which 
later printers altered into “ fanatic.” The MS. 
very possibly bore phantastick. 


| 





2, All the early editions have “light;” the | 


author may possibly have written “sight,” and 
had no opportunity (considering the date) of cor- 
recting the error in a future edition. 

Lastly, the “idol shepherd ” (3"¢ S. ix. 272) is 
not a misprint, but an allusion to Zech. xi. 17. I 
remember my printer thought it was an error, and 
had altered it to “ idle,” but fortunately his emend- 
ment caught my eye, and I altered it back again. 

C. P. Even. 


BOSWORTH’S “ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY.” 
(3" S. ix. 321.) 


I freely admit the imperfections of my Diction- | 


ary, published in 1838. I am now engaged in a 
new edition for the delegates of the Oxford press, 
and no labour nor expense are spared to make it 
as complete as possible. The most friendly aid 
is given by eminent Anglo-Saxon scholars, both 


at home and abroad; and I shall rejoice to have | 


Mr. Brxewam as an auxiliary, and every other 
student and lover of Anglo-Saxon. It is by fol- 
lowing the friendly example of Mr. Bryenaq, in 
candidly pointing out defects, that the work will 
be improved. He alludes to the indexes, which I 
intended to supply, in some measure, the place of 


an English and Anglo-Saxon as well as of a 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
stated in the preface, p. clxxv. : — 

“ By the English and Latin Indexes, the Saxon to the 
greater part of English and Latin terms may be found, 
the derivation and the original meaning of many English 


This was 


words may be ascertained, and a comparison instituted 
with their radical cognates in the other Gothic lan- 
guages,” 

A note was appended to the contractions, p. ccvii., 
and an example given to show the application of 
the references. As this note has not been suffi- 
cient I gladly give further information. For faci- 
lity of reference during the progress of the work, 
it was necessary to make the indexes from the 
MS. Numerals would have occupied too much 
space in the margin, letters were therefore adopted. 
The first complete alphabet of twenty-six letters 
was numbered la, 1b, lc, and so on to Iz; the 
next alphabet was 2a, 2b, 2c, to 2z, and so on to 
103a, 103b, to 103m. These numerals and letters 
were placed in the headings: the numerals to 
serve instead of pages, and the letters to refer to 
the spaces in the margins. If numerals had only 
been used they would have run to an inconvenient 
length, to nearly 26 times 103, or to 2678. Hence 
the adoption of numerals and letters. Thus, if the 
Saxon for the tongue or lingua be wanted, look 
in the indexes for these words, and after tongue 


below a, in the margin, you find the Anglo- 
Saxon Tunge, “the tongue,” lingua, with the cog- 
nate words from German, Danish, &c. In the 
index, t denotes that tongue is immediately de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon Junge. Lingua 
signifies not only the tongue, but also, as in Anglo- 
Saxon and in English, a tongue or language ; there- 
fore, in the Latin Index, we find Lingua, 30h, 31n, 
43i, 55f, 66p, 66z, 79a, and 99s. In the head line 
30i, twelve words below A in the margin, is 
Gereord, language; in 31n is Gepeode; in 43i, 
Liden; in 55f, Reord; in G6p, Spell; in 66z, 
Spree, all these six words signify language, speech. 
Tunge, 79a, the tongue, also a tongue or language ; 
99s, Weodise, a language. The same space could 
not be kept between each marginal letter in the 
printing, as new words and examples, as well as 
much additional matter, had to be inserted after 
the marginal letters were written. 
J. BoswortTu. 
Oxford. 


DR. POLIDORI. 
(3" S, ix. 345.) 

I should wish to remark upon some statements in 
the communication of Mr. Bates, which I shall 
take simply in the order of their occurrence ; only 
adding that Dr. Polidori was (or would have been, 
had he survived) my uncle, one of his sisters having, 
after his death, married my father, Gabriele Ros- , 
setti. The father of Dr. Polidori was, as Mr. BATEs 
surmises to be possible, “ C. Polidori, a teacher of 
languages in London, who published, in 1814, A 
New Pocket Dictionary of the Italian, French, and 
English Languages ;” only that the initial “C.” is 








the name, in the [talian form, 
This Signor Gaetano Polidori 


not strictly correct: 
being “ Gaetano.” 
had, as Mr. 
Alfieri;” he was also the author of several original 
works, in verse and prose, such as Novelle Morali, 
&e., and of metrical translations of all Milton’s 
poems, and of the Pharsalia of Lucan. He was 
— at Bientina, in Tuscany; came to settle in 
London soon after the outbreak of the first French 
Revolution; and died here in 1853, at the great 
age of eighty-nine. 

The supposition that Dr. Polidori was born in 
England is correct. “ Here” (or, literally speak- 
ing, in the University of Edinburgh, then the sole 
medical academy) “‘he graduated in medicine ;” 
to which I may add that he thus graduated at the 
exceptionally early age of nineteen, being regarded 
at that time showing a remarkable precocity 
and development of talent. 

“Tt appears,” says Mr. Barrs, “ that he actually 
committed suicide a few years afterwards” (7. ¢., 
after 1816), “ though when, where, or under what 
inducing circumstances, I have not been able to 
liscover.” The fact is that Dr. Polidori died in 
London in 1821, and the coroner’s jury who in- 
vestigated the returned a verdict of “ Died 
by the visitation of God.” It would therefore be 
very precipitate for persons who (like Mr. Barzs) 
know nothing of the precise circumstances, to 
make point-blank assertions about “ suicide.” 

The four volumes named by Mr. Bares as pub- 
lished by Dr. Polidori are pretty nearly “ the 
whole of his literary productions od : 


as 


case, 





ance, but not quite. The following should be 
ulded : _ 

“ Disputatio Medica Inauguralis, quedam de Morbo 
Oneirodynia dicto complectens; quam pro gradu Doctoris 
subjicit Joannes Gulielmus Polydorus, Edinburgi, Ex- 
mudebat Robertus Allan. 1815,” 

“On the Punishment of Death. By John William Poli- 
lori, M.D, 1816,” 

‘The Fall of the Angels; a Sacred Poem. London, 
Printed by R. and A, Taylor, Shoe Lane, for John Warren, 


Old Bond Street, 1821,” 


This last poem was published anonymously, in 
the yearof the author's death; and, after that event, 
re-issued with his name, by the same publisher. 
As to the line 


“*Tis thus the goiter’d idiot of the Alps,” 
[ fancy that it occurs in one of the published 
volumes, but am not able to say exactly where. 
W. M. Rosserzt. 
166, Albany Street, N.W. 


HISTORY OF 
(3°¢ S. ix. 


THE AGNEWS. 


327.) 


AnGto-Scotvs is quite justified in what he says 


SA TES notices, been “ the secretary of 
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collection of what are termed in Scotland “ auld 
wives’ clavers,” backed up with extracts from Mur- 
ray’s Literary History of Galloway, Symson’s De- 
scription of Galloway, &c. As an example, take 
the following extract, unpardonable even in a mere 
schoolboy o 

“As the new Government appeared firmly established 
in Great Britain, the satisfaction in Galloway was com- 
plete, and the pleasurable excitement rose to the highest 
pitch when the Prince of Orange himself arrived unosten- 
tatiously at Castle Kennedy, his fleet at the same time 
entering Lochryan. Here, as the swarm of transports, 
convoyed by great men-of-war, furled sail and rode quietly 
at their anchors on the calm basin, the spectators were 
irresistibly reminded of a large flock of ducks with a few 
wild swans swimming here and there among them. 
William was now mustering his forces for the decisive 
campaign in Ireland. No sovereign had thus appeared in 
the Rhinns with the pomp and circumstances of war, since 
the days when Robert Bruce had left his castle of Loch- 
naw to assist his brother Edward at Carrickfergus.” * 

[I need hardly say that William, who then was 
the King of Scotland, never was in that country 
at any period of his life. But the author g 
to tell us that there was great sic kness in the 
fleet — 

“so ths it daily the corpses of many poor fellows were caf 


roes on 


ried ashore, and buried hurriedly along the beach. So 
numerous were these interments that those living near the 
place say that they have heard from their fi rbears, that a 


man might once have passed from Stranraer to the village 
of Cairnryan, stepping from grave to grave.” 


The people must have died very fast, for the 
writer continues to tell us, “ At the earliest mo- 
ment possible the whole flotilla weighed anchor, 
and rapidly cleared the loch.” 

Now we have the authority for this 
bit of family history : — 

“ Whilst these pages were being written, Mr. Nibloe, a 
respectable farmer in Kirkcolm, died, who himself had 
talked with his own great-crandmother, and well remem- 
bered her telling him that she was ‘lifting faulddike’ in 
South Cairn the very day that the fleet, emerging from 
Lochryan, stood gallantly across the Channel just before 
the battle of the Boy ne; which this old dame used ener- 
getically to declare was ‘the brawest sight she ever 
saw.’” 


precious 


Further on we learn that the name of this old 
dame was Magcie M‘Connell, “ who, as a girl, had 
seen King William’s fleet sail out of Lochryan,” 
that she lived to 1790, and “the 111th of her 
age.” For she one day unarmed and single- 
handed attacked an officer of customs, “ his sword 
and a brace of formidable pistols by his side ;” 
threw him down, and held him till she rescued a 
cargo of smuggled goods—“ brandy, wines, and to- 
bacco ” that he had just seized. How the strange 
feat was managed the author does not condescend 


| to explain, leaving it as great a mystery as the 


of this work, and I can assure Mr. Irvine that he | 


has lost nothing by not seeing it. It is merely a 


tales of ghosts, witches, devils, priest-cats, notorious 
warlocks, and uncanny shipwrights, which are to 
be found in this collection of “ family documents.” 
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In these the author is at home, but whenever he 
attempts anything that can be tested by contem- 
porary history, he is always in the wrong. As an 
instance out of dozens, I may state one at p. 353, 
where he says : — 

“We have also to record that a weekly post was first 
established to Ireland, vid Portpatrick and Donaghadee, 
in 1662.” 

Now the simple truth is, that on account of the 
Scottish army being sent to endeavour to put 
down the rebellion in Ireland in 1641, a great in- 
tercourse sprung up all at once, as one might say, 
between the two countries. And the Lords of 
the Privy Council in Scotland were supplicated 
to establish postages betwixt Portpatrick and 
Edinburgh, and to “allow John M‘Caig, post- 
master in Portpatrick to have a post bark.” The 
supplication was immediately granted in Septem- 
ber, 1641, and the post commenced to run just 
twenty-one years before the first post mentioned 
in the History of the Agnews. 

All the allusions to Ireland in the book are er- 
roneous, the estates of the Agnews and the Adairs 
in that country are wrongly described, and unjust 
assertions are freely lavished on most honourable 
men. : WILLIAM PINKERTON. 


PRAGMATIC SANCTION. 


(3 8, ix. 278, 328-9.) 


The most correct definition appears to be that in 
Ducange’s Gloss. Med. Lat. s. v. Pragmatica Sanctio 
seu Rescriptum, where he describes it as an Ordi- 
nance “que adhibita diligenti cause cogniticne ex 
omnium procerum consensu, in modum sententize 
ultro a Principe conceditur aut fertur.” 
Gloss. Grec. the Ordinance is called BaciA«dy 
mpiorayua, imperiale rescriptum, and zpayparevd- 
nevot, curiales, The commentary of Salmasius on 
Julius Capitolinus explains it and the correspond- 
ing Latin expression, factum imperatorium (cf. 
Ducange, s. v.) in such a sense as is irreconcile- 
able with Mr. Bucxron’s conclusion that mpay- 
parixa signifies things temporal in opposition to 
things spiritual. 

“ Pragmatica rescripta dicebantur quod longo tractatu 
ac consilio habito solemniter et multa verborum disserta- 
tione formarentur ; quidquid enim hoc modo fit, Greci 
Vocant Tpayparixéy, sic mpayyatucrjy icroplay Polybius 
nisi fallor appellat que res gestas diligenter et copiose 
narrat. [Cf. Liddell and Scott.] Strabo, lib. xiii. rpay- 
MariK@s pidocopeiv eodem sensu dixit, cui opponit Ores 
Ankvéifew. Ta mparyyarixa Greci simpliciter vocant 
istiusmodi rescripta, Latini facta vocarunt ... . facta 
Ta. Sinynuerixd, nam 7d Sinynuatindy Kal rd mpaypariKcy 
fere idem, quod pluribus scilicet verbis conceptum esset et 
enarratum, quales erant ille constitutiones qu’ prag- 
matice ex eo dicebantur, hinc et facta causarum, &c.” 
(Historia Auguste Scriptores, vi. p. 259.) , 





The xpayyariKcel téxos which occur passim in 
Justinian’s Novelle (see the Collections from them 


In his | 
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in Justellus, vol. ii. and Ducange’s Gloss. Grec.), 
relate not to the “concordantia sacerdotii et im- 
perii,” but to ecclesiastial offices and discipline. 
Cf. Codex, lib. i. (Corpus Juris Civilis, vol. vi. 
Index, s.v. Pragmatica de Sacrosantis.) 

“ The Christian Emperor (Justinian) treats all mankind 
as his subjects, in their religious as well as in their civil 
capacity. The Emperor’s creed, as well as his edicts, are 
the universal law of the Empire. His code opens with 
the Imperial Creed on the Trinity, and the Imperial 
Anathema against Nestorius, Eutyches, Apollinaris. He 
recognises the authority of the four great councils. He 
even acknowledges the Supremacy of the Roman Church, 
and commands all Churches to be united with her. But 
Justinian legislates for Rome as for the East.”—Milman, 


The bibliography of ecclesiastical treaties known 
as “ Pragmatic Sanctions” is given in the fol- 
lowing extract from the writer’s Catalogue of the 
Chetham Tracts for and against Popery (published 
in or about the reign of James I1.), Part ii. 272: 

“Nothing is more common than to see absolute and 
unlimited power degenerating into excess and tyranny ; 
and such was the case with the authority of the Popes. 
rhe extravagances of the despotism of the Court of Rome 
gave rise to murmurs and dissatisfaction. The power 
which they enjoyed was never a source of peace and 
tranquillity. The concordats of Germany and France 
[see Pradt, Les Quatre Concordats, 3 vols. 1818), the 
pragmatic sanctions [ 8S. Lodovici, a Pinssonio }, the liber- 
ties of the Gallican Church as they were called | v. Pithoy 
or Puy | are all of them to be considered as so many proofs 
of the opposition which was made to the attempts of the 
Court of Rome, and as so many bulwarks raised by the 
bishops and the people with the view of preserving to 
themselves some portion of their primitive and indestructi- 
ble rights, 

“TheCouncils of Constance and Basle [ Concil. Constant. 
A.D. 1415, ap. Labb. xii. pp. 19—23; Concil. Basil. a.v. 
1431, ibid. pp. 477-8 et 619 |, wished to strike at the very 
root of the evil; that of Trent { Lisi. Concil. Trident, lib. 
vii. et x. ] attempted to restore to the bishops as much of 
their authority as the preponderance of the Court of Rome 
would admit. All these attempts have been unsuccessful ; 
and Rome, by the creation of its numerous Congregations, 
has devised so many methods of multiplying its reserva- 
tions, that they have become so numerous as scarcely to 
leave at the disposal of the bishops a shadow of the autho- 
rity which originally formed an essential part of the 
episcopal character.” Compare the Memoirs of Se ipio de’ 
Ricci, pp. 227-31, and “ A Just Vindication of the Church 
of England from the unjust Aspersion of Criminal Schism, 
wherein the Liberties and Privileges of National Churches, 
the Rights of Sovereign Magistrates, the Tyranny, 
Extortion, and Schism of the Roman Court, with the 
Grievances, Complaints, and Opposition of all Princes and 
States of the Roman Communion of old, and at this very 
day are manifested to the View of the World. By Arch- 
bishop Bramhall. First printed at London in 1654, Svo. 
(Works, Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, vol. i.) See 
especially pp. 249, 250. 

He supplies extracts from the tracts above re- 
ferred to, Traictez dex Libertez del’ Eglise Gallicane, 
commencing with a treatise of Pithou or Pithoceus 
(for these see the Index, s. v. Libertez.) For the 














Pragmatics of France, see also Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana, vol. xi. p. 716; for those of Spain, see 
The Council of Trent, &c., by Michael Geddes, 
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1714, pp. 41—43. For the history of ecclesias- | 


| The Admiralty gates were unhinged, and the windows of 


tical power during the Middle Ages, Hallam, 
chap. vii. For political, or state Pragmatic Sanc- 
tions, of which we are reminded during the pre- 
sent period of national roAurpayyootrn in Germany, 
the inquirer is referred to vol. xiii. of Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana, pp. 49—53, 60, 64, 446, 
1025, 1026. BrsrioTHecar. CHETHAM. 


Mr. Kerstake (3" S. ix. 193.)— 

[We have much pleasure in inserting the following 
correction of an error; which error, at all events, led us 
to do justice to the value of Mr. Kersiake’s Catalogues. 
—Ep. “N. & Q” | 

I find an impression prevalent among my more 
distant correspondents, that my death has lately 
occurred. I am told that it has been caused by a 
correspondent of yours having, when doing me 
the honour to quote my catalogue, prefixed the 
word “late” to my name. I therefore take the 
liberty of troubling you with this assurance, that 
the event inferred is for the present postponed. 

Tomas KERSLAKE. 
sristol, May 8, 1866. 

SHAKESPEARE (3° §, ix. 346.) — The Reader of 
Saturday last, May 5, referring to a paragraph 
with this heading, which appeared in your issue 
of April 28, and forwarded by me many weeks 


ago, charges me with having obtained my inform- | . . . 
re 4 7 | Adelaide having been shocked by a Highland 


ation from its columns without acknowledgment. 
Will you kindly allow me to state, in my own 
justification and for your satisfaction, that I have 
not seen a copy of The Reader (the current num- 
ber excepted) for at least two years; and had 
not a friend favoured me with the paragraph con- 
taining tltis unfounded charge of plagiarism, I 
should probably never have known that a notice 
of the two Shakspeares of Nanaimo had appeared 
in its pages. If I had been aware that this “un- 
considered trifle” had appeared in any English 
newspaper, I should certainly not have troubled 
you or your numerous readers with its repetition. 

Upper Easton. James Prrr. 

Ropyey TrivmpHant (3° §S, ix. 279.) —During 
the court-martial on Admiral Keppel for his con- 
duct in the action of July 27, 1778, and for some 
time after, the excitement was very great. On 
Keppel’s acquittal, illumination was the order of 
the night in London, and several persons had their 
windows stoned in because they were not lighted 
up. The following extract from a letter of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to the Admiral, under date 
Feb. 12, 1779, will give some idea of the tumult : 


“The illumination yesterday was universal, I believe, 


Lord North and Lord Bute had their windows broke. 


Lord Sandwich and Lord Lisburne broke. Lord Mul- 


| grave’s house, I am told, has likewise suffered, as well as 


Captain Hoods’. To-night, I hear, Sir Hugh is to be 
burnt in effigy before your door.”—Life of Lord Keppel, 


| ii, 190. 


Such extreme views of Keppel’s conduct, on the 
one side, very naturally produced views equally 
extreme on the other. The caricature by Gillray 
described by A. P. is one manifestation of this 
opposite feeling. Another, which perhaps illus- 


| trates the picture, was a “skit” of the same time, 
| consequent on the presentation of the freedom of 


without the exception of a single house; we are continuing | 


this night in the same manner. Poor Sir Hugh’s (Sir 
Hugh Palliser’s) house in Pall Mall was entirely gutted, 
and its contents burnt in St. James’s Square, in spite of a 
large party of horse and foot who came to protect it. 


the city to Admiral Lord Rodney in a box of gold, 
to Lord Keppel in a box of oak. It runs thus: — 


“ Each Admiral’s defective part, 
Satyric Cits, you've told ; 
That cautious Lee-shore wanted heart, 
And gallant Rodney gold. 
“Your wisdom, London’s Council, far 
Our highest praise exceeds, 
In giving each illustrious Tar 
The very thing he needs, 
“For Rodney, brave, but low in cash, 
You golden gifts bespoke ; 
To Keppel, rich, but not so rash, 
You gave a heart of oak.” 


S. H.' M. 


HicgHianpers (3"¢ S. ix. 256.) —It appears to 
me that Mr. Sara has been mistaken about Queen 


regiment, and that regiment having in conse- 


quence been ordered to wear trousers. I never 
heard of Highlanders being obliged to wear 


trousers except from influence of climate or from 
sickness. A notable instance of this last occurred 
when the 92nd returned from Walcheren: the 
regiment, then lying at Woodbridge, Suffolk, was 
suffering severely from the Walcheren fever, but 
upon the occasion of the king’s birthday, at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. , they were ordered to parade 
in their national costume, when, strange to relate, 
they mustered nearly their whole strength, and 
from that day forward recovered rapidly. But I 
am wandering from my subject. It is quite pos- 
sible that I might never have heard of the cireum- 
stance, yet I ground my belief on this, that such 
an order would have been general to all Highland 
regiments, and not given to a single corps, which 
might have been esteemed a mark of disgrace, and 
Queen Adelaide was far too kind-hearted and con- 
siderate a woman to have authorised such a thing. 
That the order was not general I can safely attest, 
having seen regiments in the national costume 
long since good Queen Adelaide passed away. 
That the costume is somewhat objectionable I will 
not deny, particularly in the performance of cer- 
tain manceuvres. Some years ago I witnessed the 
review of the 93rd Highlanders on the common at 
Halifax, N.S. The day was fine, and a large con- 
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course of people, particularly of ladies, were as- 
sembled. AJ] went well until marching close up to 
the spectators the regiment was ordered to form a 
square; as usual the front rank went on one knee, 
when a gust of wind suddenly assailing two front 
faces of the square so discomfited the kilts of these 
brave fellows that there was a general oh! and 
flutter of parasols, hands, &c., amongst the spec- 
tators: the sight was unseemly, certainly. Mr. 


| 
the sheriff, that she threw herself at the feet of Jeffreys to 


Sata would do us a great favour by giving the 


number and whereabouts of the regiment. 
A. C. M. 


Cuanrriss (3'4 S, ix. 238, 289, 334.) — To the 
query already proposed may be added, How many 
counties have been supplied with the history of 
their chantries? That of Cambridge has already 
been mentioned, wt supra, p. 334. None of them, 
I believe, has hitherto been favoured with so in- 
ventorial a work as— 

“ A History of the Chantries within the County Pala- 
tine of Lancaster, being the Reports of the Royal Com- 
missioners of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Queen Mary. 
Edited by the Rev. F. R. Raines, M.A., F.S.A. Printed 
for the Chetham Society. 2 vols, 1862.” 

The second volume of Browne Willis’s Zistory 
of the Mitred Parliamentary Abbies contains “ An 
Account of the pensions, &c., payable to the In- 
cumbents of religious houses and chantries, anno 
1553, as the same were issued out of the crown 
revenues, from the receipts of the abbey lands; in 
which is also exhibited several Lists of the prin- 
cipals of divers monasteries, as far as they have 
come to hand. Together with the names of those 
who assented to the king’s supremacy, or the sur- 
render of their convents; with the number of 
monks that subscribed with them. Extracted out 
of very valuable collections, and briefly published 
for the use of such who shall have occasion to 
treat at large of any county or particular place. 
Subjoined is an Index of religious houses, chan- 
tries, and other places occurring in this second 
volume.” This supplies the list of the 2374 chan- 
tries suppressed by 37 Henry VIII. and 1 Edward 
VL., inquired for in 1* 8. iii. 24, 

Brsiiotnecar. CHETHAM. 


Curistorpner BattriscomBe (3° 8, ix. 226.) — 
Your correspondent H. E. M. has certainly erred 
in asserting that the above gentleman is the one 
alluded to by the Rev. John Pomfret in his Poems 
upon Several Occasions, as the individual on whose 
wife the barbarous Kirke practised such a terrible 
deceit. Christopher Battiscombe was never mar- 


ried, as a reference to the pedigree of the Battis- 
combes in the last edition of Hutchins’s Dorset 
willshow. Lord Macaulay's account of this matter 
is the correct. one, vol. ii. p. 227, 8vo edition of the 
History of England : — 

“It was believed through the west of England that he 
was engaged to a young lady of gentle blood, the sister of 


beg for mercy, and that he drove her from him with a jest 
so hideous that to repeat it would be an offence against 
decency and humanity.” 

H. E. M. will find in Bent’s Life of Jeffreys, 
published A.p. 1689, and therefore trustworthy 
evidence, a poem with the following title : — 

* A Poem on a Lady that came to my Lord Chief Justice 
to beg Mr. Bescombe’s Life, Sister to one of the Sheriffs 
in the West, which he denyed.” 

The Battiscombes are a very old family here. 
An estate called Vere’s Wootton, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of this town, being in their posses- 
sion, which was purchased by their ancestor, John 
Bettiscombe, in the reign of Henry VI. 

C. B. 


Prupentivs (3 §. ix. 325.)— One or more 
poems of Prudentius are inserted, with a transla- 
tion, in a little book published by Burns about 
1844, intitled Churches, their Structure, Arrange- 
ment, and Decoration, by G. A. Poole. 

Juxta TURRIM. 

Precepence (3 8, ix. 278, 336.)—I confess I 
am not satisfied with 8. L.’s answer to this ques- 
tion. “ Because an Honorary Canon ranks next to 
the Canons, consequently he is a step in advance of 
a Rural Dean.” I am afraid Conrusvs has en- 
trapped 8S. L. into a non-sequitur by the modera- 
tion of his inquiry; for he might have asked, quite 
as pertinently, whether a Rural Dean does not rank 
before a Canon, either paid or honorary? Though 
the origin of the office of Rural Dean is undoubt- 
edly involved in much obscurity, notwithstanding 
the labours of the learned Mr. Dansey, still there 
can be no reasonable doubt that from very early 
days Deans-Rural have exercised a real, though 
delegated, authority over the parochial clergy, 
corresponding to that which the Deans-Urban 
possessed over the clergy of their cathedrals. 
‘These “ presbyters of the city,” though dignified 
by their local position, and honourably distin- 
guished as the superior Presbyterium or Capitulum 
of the Diocese, have, nevertheless, been ever sub- 
ordinate to their Dean—ecclesiastical privates, so 
to speak, and not officers; with no more right to 
claim precedence over a Rural Dean than a private 
of the regular army over an officer of militia. 

C. W. Bryemam. 

8. L. states authoritatively that an Honorary 
Canon is a step in advance of the Rural Dean. 
Will S. L. kindly give a reference to any work of 
authority which upholds his view? In my sim- 
plicity I have always imagined Honorary Canons 
were unknown before the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners appropriated the revenues of the Prebends 
in our cathedrals. The Canons of a cathedral 
church were statutable clergy in all the cathedrals 
of the old foundation, but I doubt if a single 
instance of an Honorary Canon can be produced 
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as belonging to such churches. The Rural Dean 


is an officer nearly, if not quite, as old as a Canon. 
Dansey’s Hore Decanice Rurales may be consulted 


on their standing and duties with advantage. 
THe OrrervaL ComPILer OF THE 
“Crericat Drrecrory.” 





Treck (3 S., i -Truck is still the 
“traflick by exchange ” of Johnson, and the truck 
sy illegal though it be, is still practically pre- 
valent in the mining districts. TZiruck in Suffolk 
means “odds and ends,” “‘ miscellanea,” “rubbish.” 
A child who is too fondly devoted to sweetmeats, 
j ld not to such nasty truck.” And lastly, 
the word has in the same county the signification 
“ converse, fellowship.” A man who has left 
off courting a l, says that he has “no more 
truck along o’ ha J. Exror Hopexry. 

In Cornwall anything common or inferior is 


called truckey. Il. Fisuwick. 


Curtovs Eprrara (3™ S, ix. 219.)\—Chauney, 
in his History of Hertfordshire, cives two versions 
of the epitaph of Piers Shonks in English and 
Latin. The book is too well known to make it 
necessary to repeat them. He states the epitaph 
to have formerly existed. If the correspondent of 


The Standard copied it from the wall, some lover of 
antiquity must have restored it since 1700. I be- 
lieve the church and chancel have been subjected 
to some cleaning and decorations within the last 
twenty years. J.H. L. 


Erieram (3° 
is on Mackintosh 


S. ix. 322.)—This severe epigram 
by Charles Lamb. It occurs in 
a letter from the poet to Mr. Manning, preserved 
in Talfourd’s Final Memorials of Charles Lamb, 
1848, vol. i. p. 152: — 

“T will close my 
gram on Mackint 
got a place at last 





letter of simple inquiry with an epi- 
1, the Vindi Gallick-man, who has 
of the last I did for the Albion: 
“ Though thou 'rt like Judas, an apostate black, 

In the resemblance one thing thou dost lack ; 

When he had gotten his ill-purchas’d pelf, 

He went away, and wisely hang’d himself: 

This thou may do at last, yet much I doubt, 

If thou hast »els to gush out!” 


—on 


ny & 


I have given the epigram in full, as there are 
some trifling inaccuracies in your — «4% 
version. ma 2 BD. 


Norrotx Ports ix. 14, 106.) -— My 
authority for placing Mrs. Barbauld in the list of 
Norfolk Poets is that painstaking and accurate 
antiquary, the late Mr. Ewing, who inserted her 
name in his published list of Norfolk Engraved 
Portraits. The Memoir by Lucy Aikin, to which 
Mr. Rrx (3"* S. ix. 168) refers, nowhere states 
that she never resided in Norwich; and Mr. Trivett 
Alcock, who was formerly Master of the Unitarian 
School in Norwich, tells me that, although he 
does not remember where she lived, he used at 
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one time to see her so frequently at the Unitarian 
Chapel, that he considered that she did then re- 
side in Norwich. 

To the list of Minor Norfolk Poets may be 
added the Rey. Valentine Lumley Bernard, Rector 
of Starton, Norfolk, who, in 1800, published Job ; 
a Poem, in four books. ARTHUR DALRYMPLE. 

Norwich. 


“ LASCIAR FARE A Marc Antonio” s 3 
322.)—Permit me, not indeed to give Mr. James 
Davies “a more authentic solution” of his ques- 
tion as to the true meaning this so-called 
Italian proverb, but to “ hazard a conjecture ” for 
his consideration. I believe it to be nothing more 
than an Italianized version (I think incorrectly 
given) of the French, “ Laissez faire & Don An- 
toine ;” which, instead of having any reference to 
the soft Triumvir’s dalliance with Cleopatra, or 
the inculeation of the philosophy of “leaving 
matters to take their chance,” breathes I think 
the very spirit of self-confident audacity. It is in 
this latter sense that Sir Walter Scott cites the 
adage in his Waverley (vol. ii. chap. iv.): — 

“ Are you serious in your purpose, Fergus, with such 
inferior forces to rise against an established government ? 
It is mere frenzy.”—*“ Laissez faire a Don Antoine,” replied 
M‘ivor, “I shall take good care of myself.” 

B. Biunpect, F.S.A. 


An intelligent Italian informs me that th 
origin and express meaning of this saying is 
obscure. It is commonly used in the sense of — 
“ Let him do as he likes;” or, “ Let him alone, 
he will know how to get out of trouble,” since it 
is referred principally to one who is in a difficulty. 
Perhaps it alludes to the facility with which Mark 
Antony knew how to disentangle himself when in 
the mes! JuxtTa TURRIM. 
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ol 


hes of a difficulty. 
D’Ewers (3 §S,. ix. 295.)—In connection with 
this family, I quote from Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting (p. 248), that — 

“Among the Harleian MSS., No. 8, art. 15, are the 
articles of agreement between Paul D’Ewes, Esq., and 
Jan. Jansen, stonecutter, for setting up a tomb in the 
church of Stowlangtoft, dated June 25, 1624.” 

Sir Simonds D’Ewes was, I presume, his suc- 
Wwe Be 

If W.T. T. D. will kindly send you the remain- 
ing extracts from Stowlangtoft Registers relating 
to the D’Ewes family I shall be obliged to him. 

H. B. 

Savoy Arms (3™S. ix. 323.)—The order about 
which Mr. Davrpson inquires, is shown by his 
description of the collar to be the order of the 
Annunciation. Favyn describes it thus: — 


cessor. 


“The great collar of the order containeth in weight 
two hundred and fiftie crownes of Gold, or thereabout ; in 
bredth, two fingers and an halfe: composed with Roses 
of gold, some enamelled with Redde, and others with 
White. Among them are the Love-knots of Gold without 
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enamelling, and all cleched (for the Roses are full and 
massie); and betweene the Love-knots are enterlaced 
the Devise ‘rert,’ in olde Rubricke Capital Letters, 
cleched also: one enamelled with White, and the other 
Redde.” 

The word “rertr” was first used by Amadis 
the Great of Savoy, who died in 1323, and was 
buried at Avignon. It is made of the initial let- 
ter of each of these words: “Fortitudo Ejus 
Rhodum Tenuit.” He also first had the coat of 
the Hospitallers; which, in the Sardinian shield, 
has come to be called the Cross of Savoy. It 
must not be confounded with the cross in the coat 
of Sardinia, Or, a cross G. between four Moors’ 
heads sable, banded argt. The following state- 
ment from the great work of Chassaneus, the 
Catalogus Gloria Mundi, tells the story, as he 
quotes it from a speech of Peter Care, ambassador 
to Pope Alexander VI. 

“ Extincto Rhodiorum principe, urbe a Turcis obsessa, 
rebus Christianorum undique trepidantibus, Amadeus, 
unus Sabaudiwe Princeps, Christiani exercitiis imperator, 
barbarorum impetum non modo sustinuit verim excelso 
infractoque animo fudit, fugavit, oppressit, urbem Rho- 
dum, insulam omnem, Christianos cunctos e4 obsidione 
illis periculis liberavit. Hine, communi Christianorum 
omnium consensu, summo Rhodiorum applausu, Christi 


vexillo donatus est: decretoque illo actum ut in mili- | 


taribus signis crucem albam, crucem 
deferret.” 

jut this Amadeus was not the founder of the 
order of the Annunciation. It was founded by 
Amadis V., sometimes called VI., who died in 
1383. Amadis VIL, 
Duke of Savoy, and for some time pretended Pope 
under the title of Felix V., who died in the peace 
of the Church a Cardinal, made a change in the 
order founded by Amadis V. It had been called 
“The Order of the Love-knots.” Amadis VII. 
(or VIII.) gave to it the name of “The Annun- 
ciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary”; and, instead 
of the image of St. Maurice, fixed to the collar 
the picture of the Annunciation. The jewel of 
St. Maurice had been given to the Order of the 
Love-knots by Amadis V. in 1355. The name, 
intention, and jewel, were changed by Amadis 
VIL. in 1454. This is the prince who gave rise to 
the phrase “faire ripaille,” from his pleasant re- 





Agni Immaculati 


tirement at Ripaille, on the Savoy bank of the | 


Lake of Geneva, between Thonon and Evian. 

The two other orders of Savoy, St. Maurice and 
St. Lazare, were united into one by Pope Gre- 
gory XIII., and are occasionally heard of in 
Europe in our own day. 

I presume that the collar mentioned by Mr. 
Davipson is the collar of the 
“Synoble” can only be meant for synople, vert. 


Du. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells, 
[ We have to thank D. D. H., Mr. Serox, and other 
correspondents, for similar Replies.—Ep. ] 


| deluge had ceased. 


Annunciation. | 


Nvrsery Ruyme (3 S. ix. 350.)—The fol- 
lowing I believe to be the correct version of the 
nursery rhyme referred to by your correspondent 
Cri: — 

“T had four brothers over the sea; 

They each sent a Christmas present to me. 

The first sent a cherry without any stone, 

The second sent a bird without any bone ; 

The third sent a blanket without any thread ; 

The fourth sent a book no man could read. 

How could there be a cherry without any stone ? 

How could there be a bird without any bone ? 

How could there be a blanket without any thread ? 

How could there be a book no man could read ? 

When the cherrvy’s in the blossom it has no stone: 

When the bird is in the egg it has no bone; 

When the blanket’s in the fleece it has no thread ; 

When the book is in the press no man can read.” 
F. G. W. 

For this nursery rhyme, see Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, vol. v. p. 248. Water W. SKEAT. 


“THe WHITE Wotr” (3 S. ix. 352.) — The 
memorandum observed by PRESTONIENSIS pro- 
bably has reference to a sermon preached at Paul’s 
Cross on Sunday, Feb. 11, 1627, by Stephen Deni- 
son, minister of Katherine Cree Church, and pub- 
lished by George Miller, and called “ The Whité 
Wolfe.” On the back of the last page of the 
Epistle to the Reader, there is a coarsely executed 
wood engraving of “the Wolfe in a sheepes 


skinne.” J. H.W. 
New Festivat (3™ S. ix. 350.) — The new 


sometimes called VIIL. | festival inquired after by K. P. D. E. was probably 


the Feast of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, which was commanded to be observed 
throughout the whole church as a holiday of ob- 
ligation by Pope Sixtus IV. in 1483. As the 
document alluded to dates somewhere about the 
year 1519, this festival might well be spoken of 
there as a new one lately added to the calendar. 
F. C. H. 
Woop Carvine (3" S. ix. 352.)—In the account 
given of the old carving on a wood panel, it is not 
mentioned whether the chest rises out of a boat or 
ship, as the ark of the deluge is usually repre- 
sented. If so, and especially if both the arks are 
so carved, we may conclude that the patriarch is 
holding up to heaven a model of the ark in which 
he was preserved, as a kind of votive offering in 


| thanksgiving for his preservation, and that the ark 


in the distance resting upon a rock is intended for 
the actual ark resting on the mountains, when the 
In the numerous paintings of 
the ark in the catacombs, it is represented as a 
square chest or box, with the patriarch standing 
in it. ¥. ©. Ee. 
TRADTTIONS RESPECTING OUR BL iEssED Lorp’s 
Passion (3° §S. ix. 351.) — Having never met 
with the traditions introduced by Segneri, in the 
sermon for Good Friday, respecting the number 
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of thorns in our Blessed Saviour’s crown, and the 
number of persons who offered to act as his 
executioners—though tolerably acquainted with 
works where they would be likely to occur—I am 
persuaded that they are supported by no creditable 
authority. Respecting the well-known tradition, 
that our Blessed Saviour was never seen to laugh, 
it is asked whether St. John Chrysostom is the 
original authority for the statement? It occurs 
in substance in rather an earlier authority than 
St. Chrysostom : for St. Basil says of our Saviour, 
“quantum ex Evangeliorum historia constat, rist 
nunquam usus est” (St. Basil, Reg. fusius. tract. 
XVII). Ubelieve that St. Chrysostom only says, in 
one of his Homilies on St. Matthew, that it is not 
recorded of St. Paul, or of any other holy person in 
the Scriptures, that they ever laughed. St. Au- 
gustin has been referred to for the statement; but 
I have never found it in his works, though I have 
carefully examined the most likely places, such 
as his comments on St. John xi. and St. Luke ix. 
But St. Bernard distinctly says of our Blessed 
Redeemer: “ Flevisse legimus, risisse nunquam ” 
(Serm. IV. in Adv. Domini). 

It is most probable that the tradition obtained 
its chief celebrity from the Letter of Lentulus to 
the Emperor Tiberius, where it is said of our 
Blessed Saviour: “ Many have seen him weep; 
none remember that he ever laughed.” This 
Letter was published by John Albert Fabricius in 
his Codex apocryphus Novi Testamenti, t. i. p. 302. 
But as the document is not mentioned by any 
ancient writer, it is not considered of any 
authority. > a 


Corn (3 S. ix. 349.)—The coin about which 
Mr. Escort inquires is a Nuremberg token. These 
coins, or rather medalets, vary in very extraordi- 
nary ways, the same obverse being used with dif- 
ferent reverses, and vice versa. I have in my 
collection a very perfect specimen, the obverse of 
which appears to be similar if not identical with 
Mr. Escorr’s. It has the horseman surmounted 
by the words PER SAXA PER IGNES; and below, 
the date 1589. The reverse, however, appears to 
be different. It consists of two fluted pillars, sur- 
mounted by crowns, and resting on a bracket, on 
which are the letters H K. Between the pillars 
is a heart-shaped shield, with three fleurs de lis 
2 and 1, and a single pellet in chief. Above this 
is an open crown, and above that again two fleurs 
de lis. The whole is flanked by two cornucopias, 
from each of which spring two large laurel 
branches, that on the left terminating in a single, 
that on the right in a double, leaflet. The legend 
is PIETATE . ET. JVSTITIA. ; 


GrorGE VERE IRVING. 


Cuvurcuyarp’s “ WortHrvnes or WaALEs ” (3"4 
S. ix. 208.)— In addition to your editorial answer 
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to LANCASTRIENSIS, in reference to Churchyard’s 
Worthines of Wales, 1587, 1 beg to state there is 
a perfect copy of this edition in this library, and 
there is another in the possession of my friend, the 
Rev. Thomas Corser. The former is bound ina 
volume of which I gave some account in “ N.&Q.’’ 
1st S. i. 38, consisting of other works of equal 
and even greater rarity, viz., John Heywood's 
Proverbs and Epigrams, 1566; Andrew Borde’s 
Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, 1543; The 
Choise of Change, by 3. R., Student in the Univer- 
sitie of Cambridge; The Royal Exchange, by Rob. 
Greene, 1590. Of Churchyard’s numerous publi- 
cations it may perhaps be thought that they are 
TuAd wAcioves } BeAtioves, otherwise I would pro- 
pose to furnish a bibliographical account as sup- 
plied by Nichols, Sir Egerton Brydges, Mr. Payne 
Collier, Xe. BratioTHEcarR. CHETHAM. 


Tae Waite Harr (3S. ix. 293.) —I have 
not seen the story of the White Hart Albert and 
Sir Halliday Wagstaffe mentioned by E. K. The 
names of the hunter and the stag show the affair 
to be a clumsy canard of modern date. Its con- 
coctors must have had in view the well-known 
incident narrated by Camden of the white hart 
hunted by Henry III. in the Vale of Blackmore, 
Dorsetshire, which he spared in consequence of 
the sport it had given him, but which was after- 
wards killed by Thomas de la Lind, a gentleman 
of that county, at a place still known as the King 
Stag Bridge, Pulham. The offended king pun- 
ished De la Lind and his companions by impri- 
sonment, and a heavy fine on their lands, long 
known in Exchequer as “ White Hart Silver.” 

ANGLO-Scortvs. 

Dovetas Famiry (34 §, ix. 297.) — Perhaps 
ENQUIRER may mean the Hon. Elizabeth Douglas, 
widow of the last Lord Montagu, and only daugh- 
ter of Archibald Stewart, alias Douglas, the suc- 
cessful claimant in the Douglas cause, who was 
created a British peer as Baron Douglas of Dou- 
glas about the end of last century. His three 
sons successively came to the title, and on the 
death of James, the last of them, in 1857, his sister, 
Lady Montagu, took the estates, which now be- 
long to her daughter, the Countess of Home, the 
title being extinct. 

The old Earldom of Douglas, as any one familiar 
with Scottish history should know, became ex- 
tinct on the death of James, the ninth earl, who 
ended his days as a monk in Lindores Abbey, Fife- 
shire, in 1489. 

There are numerous descendants of the Douglas 
family. While the Duke of Hamilton represents 
the male line of Angus (the Red Douglas), the 
Earl of Morton is believed to be the nearest heir 
male of the stock of the Black Douglas, though 
Lord Torphichen is undoubtedly the heir genera/ 
of that famous race. AnGto-Scotvs. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Annotated Book of Common Prayer ; being an His- 
torical Ritual and Theological Commentary on the Devo- 
tional System of the Church of England. Edited by the 


Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A. Part I, (Rivingtons.) | 


This is another and valuable contribution to the his- 
tory and illustration of our beautiful Liturgy. Much as 
has been done in this direction —and there is perhaps no 
book, with the exception of the Holy Bible, which has 
been so much written about as the Prayer Book since the 
Reformation—there is, in the opinion of the Editor, much 
left still unsaid ; and ample room for one in which the 
spirit of our offices should be illustrated from their origin 
and history, as well as from their existing form ; and i in 
which a large body of material should be placed before 
the reader, by means whereof he may himself trace out 
that history and interpret that spirit. The object, there- 
fore, of the present work is to illustrate and explain the 
devotional system of the Church of England : first, by a 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


careful comparison of the Prayer Book with the original | 
sources from which it is derived; secondly, by a critical | 
a of all the details of its history ; ; and lastly, 


by a full consideration of the aspect in which it appears 
when viewed by the light of those Scriptural and primi- 
tive principles on which the theology of the Church of 
England is founded. In carrying out this object, the 
Editor has had the assistance of many accomplished 
scholars and theologians; and has thus been enabled to 
produce a volume which, supplementary as it is to the 
many important books upon the same subject, will be 
received with satisfaction by those who, Loving their 


Prayer Book, desire to pray with the understanding as | 


well as with the Spirit. 
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of | Trinity College, Cambridge. Voluine J "TIL. (Mac- 
millan.) 

This new volume of The Cambridge Shakespeare con- 
tains unquestionably three of the finest works that ever 
proceeded from the pen of an uninspired writer—Hamlet, 
King Lear, and Othello. And when we look at the enor- 
mous mass of various readings and conjectural emenda- 
tions—and these in Hamlet alone may be counted by 
hundreds—which the editors have gathered from every 
known source, we may declare, as unquestionably, that 
never before were works of so high a character more care- 
fully and more elaborately prepared for the use of critical 
students. One volume more will complete this admirable 
and scholarlike edition of Shakespeare. 


A Chronicle of the Church of S. Martin in Leicester dur- 
ing the Reigns of Henry V11I., Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth ; with some Account of its Miner Altars and 
Ancient Guilds, compiled from Original and Contempo- 
raneous Documents. By Thomas} North, Hon. Sec., 
Leicestershire Archeological Society. (Bell & Daldy.) 
Thanks to his own industry, and the valuable assist- 
ance of Mr. Clarence Hopper, the Honorary Secretary 
of the Leicestershire Archxological Society has produced 
a volume which, while throwing much light on the His- 
tory of the Chareh, to which it is more specially dedi- 
cated, illustrates in a very interesting manner the social 
and ecclesiastical condition of England at the time of the 
Reformation, and for some years after. Not the least novel 
and curious part of the volume is the section in which 
Mr. North treats of the Guilds, secular and religious, 
which formerly existed in Leicester. These Guilds are of 
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the highest antiquity, but their history has never yet re- 
ceived the attention from English antiquaries which it 
deserves, Mr. North's is a valuable contribution towards 
such a history. 
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